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Liberty! freedom! that is the watchword of the age. Every- 
thing now tends towards greater liberty. The governments of the 
various civilized nations have come down from the iron sway of 
autocratic monarchies to the easy laws of republican government. 
People in our days will not stoop to despotic mandates of autocrats 
any longer, as is now [1895] again exemplified in the uprising and 
conspiring of the people over in Russia against the young Czar, who 
has so suddenly and imprudently nipped the hope of his subjects 
for a more liberal government in the very bud. People now want 
a share in their government; they want to rule themselves; they 
want to be free. 

And this desire for political freedom and liberty has a counter- 
part in the longing for being free from the Law of God. Many, 
alas! too many think it a disgrace and a degradation to serve God, 
to live according to His will. They want to be free. And the wicked 
imagine that they are truly and really free. They extol and praise 
the imaginary liberty which they enjoy. They boast of no longer 
being so foolish as to be restrained by a narrow conscience and by 
the teachings of an imposing clergy from enjoying the pleasures of 
life. They want the liberty to indulge in all that gives pleasure to 
the heart and makes life worth living. 

And, of course, as they boast of their own liberty, which they 
imagine to enjoy, so they ridicule the Christians on account of the 
slavery which they allow to be imposed upon themselves. They im- 
agine that the Christians lead a life of misery and drudgery, that 
they are shut off from every pleasure and enjoyment, by the thought 
of God and eternity. They laugh about their credulity, which be- 
trays them into listening to the talking of their preachers, who, as 
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the wicked say, deceive the common people to make them serve them- 
selves, in order that they may have an easy life of it. 

But oh! my friends, what a dreadful mistake the world is 
making in these its suppositions and assertions! The very contrary, 
in reality, is the case. In truth the Christians enjoy liberty and 
freedom, while the worldlings are slaves. For the Christians serve 
a good and kind Master, while the wicked have a tyrant for their 
master. The service of the Christians is an easy and pleasant one, 
while that of the wicked is hard and ignominious. This is demon- 
strated by to-day’s Epistle-lesson. Let us, therefore, consider its 
description of 

TWO KINDS OF SERVICE, v:z., 


1. The ignominious service of sin; 
2. The glorious service of righteousness. 


1% 

My friends, if we analyze the much-vaunted liberty of the chil- 
dren of the world, we find that it is nothing but an ignominious 
slavery, that, in fact, it is the tyrant of sin whom they serve, while 
they imagine that they are enjoying the greatest possible freedom. 
For as such, as a service of sin, the apostle in our text describes 
the natural state of mankind in general. Speaking of the life of 
the Christians at Rome before their conversion, when they were yet 
heathen and lived according to the desires of their flesh, Paul says: 
“T speak after the manner of men, because of the infirmity of your 
flesh: for as ye have yielded your members servants to uncleanness 
and to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now yield your members 
servants to righteousness unto holiness. For when ye were the serv- 
ants of sin, ye were free from righteousness. What fruit had ye 
then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the end of 
those things is death.” Here Paul gives a description of the service 
of sin to which all the wicked are addicted. And we learn from his 
description that it is an ignoble, a hard, and an ill-paying service. 

We learn from the words of Paul, in the first place, that the 
service of sin rendered by the wicked is a voluntary service. He 
says in our text: “Ye” (in your former state) “have yielded your 
members servants to iniquity,” 7. e., ye have willingly given your 
members, your body with all its faculties and functions, to the service 
of sin. And thus it is in truth. As long as a person is not con- 
verted to God, he serves sin, not reluctantly, but willingly and gladly. 
A servant of sin is a slave, who does not hate, but who loves his 
tyrannical master. He is driven to serve sin, not so much by out- 
ward impulses as by the inward inclinations of his evil heart. With- 
out coercion, but rather with pleasure, a vain youth or girl or woman 
serves the goddess of vanity; with pleasure the miser serves the god 
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of mammon; willingly the drunkard revels in the sin of inebriety ; 
with a willing heart the proud serves his pet sin of pride; the back- 
biter gladly panders to his desire of slanderine. To all these it is 
not something hard and unpleasant, but it is a pleasure to them to 
serve sin, especially to indulge in their pet sins and vices. 

Hence the servants of sin are not idle and slow in rendering 
their service, but they are eager and untiring. Paul says to the 
Christians in our text that they had “yielded their members servants 
to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity,” 7. e., from one iniquity 
to the next one. Scarcely has one sin been committed, when the 
willing slave is already eager and ready to commit another. He, 
whose heart is taken possession of by any sin, carries the desire to 
commit that sin constantly in his heart; it will not let him rest 
by day nor at night. Whenever, therefore, an opportunity offers, 
he embraces it to revel in his pet sin, and he counts the day lost 
on which he could not render a service to it. ; 

But the most remarkable trait about this service of sin is this, 
that it is a hard service, laden with shame and ignominy, and that 
in spite of all this the votaries of sin nevertheless render it so 
willingly. “For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness. What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed?” The service of sin is a slavery, a drudgery. 
People that serve sin are free from righteousness, 7. e., probity and 
honor in the sight of men. The fruit of the service of sin is such 
as man must be ashamed of. Yes, indeed, my friends, sin is a tyrant 
that makes its servants the most miserable slaves. Look at the vota- 
ries of sin about you. Are they happy? Not by any means. Those 
who indulge in the lowest kind of carnal lust, in the sins against 
the Sixth Commandment, endanger their health and life, and very 
often sacrifice a whole life of happiness for a brief hour of sinful 
enjoyment. Look at yonder drunkard: in order to serve his pet sin, 
he undermines his health, ruins his domestic happiness, drags him- 
self and his family down to poverty and destitution, and covers him- 
self with contempt and derision. Look at the miser: is he happy? 
Far from it! In order to accumulate riches he robs himself of every 
comfort and pleasure, probably involves himself in dangerous specu- 
lations, contracts heavy debts, worries and frets night and day about 
ways and means of increasing his capital, buys one house after the 
other, until, finally, he dies without ever having tasted the. fruits of 
his work, and what is more, leaving it to others. To serve his pet 
sin, a thief and robber lives a more miserable life than the poorest 
beggar; while others, even the beggar, consign themselves to their 
night’s rest, the thief sneaks about in the dark, constantly on the 
alert lest he be detected and captured, until, finally, he does fall into 
the hands of justice and expiates his crimes behind the iron-grated 
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windows of the prison. In short, no slave of the most cruel master 
lives in such abject misery as the servant of sin. 

And for what purpose is this hard slavery? What recompense 
do the servants of sin get from their master for their faithful service? 
Alas! “The end of those things is death!” Oh, what a terrible rec- 
ompense! After a person has ruined his health, sacrificed his happi- 
ness, forfeited the peace of conscience in the service of sin, and after 
he has turned gray in its service and the end of his life now ap- 
proaches: then sin, indeed, does pay him the wages for his services. 
But oh, what terrible wages it does pay him! “The wages of sin 
is death!” O let us impress upon our minds what that means: death, 
temporal and eternal death, is the wages of sin! Already on his 
deathbed, where in a little while he is to expire, sin torments its 
servant with a foretaste of hell. His conscience tells him that by 
serving sin he has transgressed God’s eternal Law, incurred the anger 
of a just and holy God, and brought His curse and punishment down 
upon his head. If the sinner would yet turn himself to God, a voice 
within him says: “It is too late!” and thus sin already in this world, 
at the portals of eternity, plunges the sinner into the hell of despair. 
And when at last the poor, tormented soul has been torn away from 
the body, sin accompanies it to the throne of God and accuses him 
there, tells of all the deeds of iniquity he committed in his life, of 
all his evil deeds and thoughts and words. And alas! the time of 
grace, the time for repentance and conversion, will then be past. All 
tears and entreaties will be in vain. God, who is just, will pronounce 
the verdict of eternal death upon the servant of sin, and thus sin 
finally drags its servant away from before the throne of God, down 
into the uttermost darkness, where there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, down into the pit of fire, where the smoke of his torment 
shall ascend from eternity to eternity, “where their worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched.” 


2. 

Such is the service of sin: a hard, ignominious slavery, ending 
in everlasting destruction. Such is the boasted liberty of the chil- 
dren of this world. How much different is the service of righteous- 
ness which the Christians render to God! That, indeed, is true 
liberty and freedom. Let us listen to the apostle’s description of 
the same. He says: “Even so now yield your members servants to 
righteousness unto holiness.” And further down he says again: “But 
now, being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 

From this description of Paul we can gather, in the first place, 
that the service of righteousness, like the service of sin, is also a will- 
ing service. As the unconverted “yield” their members to. unclean- 
ness and unrighteousness unto unrighteousness, so Christians “yield” 
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their members servants to righteousness. They willingly serve right- 
eousness. Christians have no need of being driven to good and holy 
works. They need not be forced by the curses and threats of the 
Law to do that which is good. Nay, they do it willingly and gladly. 
It is their nature to do it. They are, as Peter says, “dead unto sin, 
but alive unto righteousness.” Hence they cannot help serving right- 
eousness, endeavoring to do that which is good. Their heart has 
become a temple of the Spirit of God, and He urges them constantly 
to the performance of good works. And another powerful incentive 
to them is the gratitude they owe to God for His blessings. If He 
so loved them as to give them eternal life in Christ, how, then, could 
they help loving Him and endeavoring to live according to His will, 
to live in the service of righteousness ? 

And as the servant of sin is very eager and untiring in his 
service, so the Christian, in his service, shows the same qualities. 
Paul admonishes that we should “yield our members servants to 
righteousness unto holiness.” That is to say, our aim in the service 
of righteousness should be the attainment of holiness or perfection. 
We should constantly strive after holiness. And that is every Chris- 
tian’s aim and desire. It grieves him to notice so much of imper- 
fection in his life, so many sins clinging to him, so many good things 
lacking, and it-is his constant desire to overcome sin more and more, 
to continually grow in holiness and perfection. He is eager and 
earnest in his service of righteousness. Of course, he can never at- 
tain perfection here in this life; nevertheless, it constantly remains 
his aim and desire; together with Paul “he follows after if that he 
may apprehend it.” 

In these two points, then, the service of sin and of righteousness 
coincide. They are both a willing and an eager service. But now 
comes the difference. The service of sin is an ignominious slavery; 
the service of righteousness is a glorious, blessed service. “But 
now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness.” The Christians are free from sin, from 
all the curse and shame the service of sin brings upon its votaries. 
And the fruit which they reap from their service of righteousness 
is holiness, that is, they are honored by, and beloved of, God and 
men. As sin brings disgrace and dishonor, so from the service of 
righteousness accrues glory and honor. An honest, upright Chris- 
tian will be honored and loved by every one. All the aspersion and 
slander that may be cast upon him does not cling to the shining 
armor of his good character. It will wear off in time, and all its 
former luster will finally reappear. He whose conscience is clear, 
he who earnestly strives to live a virtuous life and to serve righteous- 
ness, need not fear the calumniations of lying tongues; his good 


report will finally overcome them all. 
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And the most glorious part of the service of righteousness is 
that “its end is everlasting life.” While sin drags its servants into 
everlasting ruin and misery, the end of the service of righteousness 
is everlasting life. Ah, truly, what a glorious reward God grants 
to those who have tried to serve Him here on earth! Eternal glory 
and bliss shall be their lot in the world to come. When a Christian, 
therefore, approaches death, he need not tremble; nay, he can look 
joyfully into the dark future beyond the grave; he knows that his 
will be a happy death, that he shall enter into the enjoyment of 
pleasures divine and celestial, whose end shall never, never come. 

Such, then, is the service of righteousness: a glorious, honorable 
service, whose end is everlasting life. This, indeed, is true liberty, 
liberty from the bondage of sin and eternal destruction. But here, 
my friends, we must yet heed the closing words of the holy apostle: 
“For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Paul, in conclusion, makes the 
point that death is indeed the wages of sin. Death, temporal and 
eternal, is the necessary consequence and the just punishment of sin. 
But not so is eternal life the wages of a service of righteousness; 
nay, Paul says it is the “gift of God through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
We cannot earn this everlasting glory of heaven; on the contrary, 
God gives it to us; it is a free, unmerited gift of His grace. He 
gives it “through Jesus Christ,” for He has merited everlasting life 
for us, and only through Him, by faith in His name, can we attain it. 
Eternal life is the end of a service of righteousness only in so far 
as this service and faith in Christ always go together, not as though 
the service of righteousness merited heaven. 

Thus I have put before you the service of sin and the service of 
righteousness, with their respective natures and reward. Now choose 
which you would have. God grant that you may all choose the latter! 
Amen. Sa 


u @ + 


Sermon on the Gospel for the Eleventh Sunday after 
Trinity. 
Luxe 18, 9—14: 


A man accused of murder or some other crime and confined into 
the prison-house of his locality, there to await the time of his trial, 
is certainly much concerned about the question: How may I escape 
punishment? What must I do to prove my innocence? — or, in case 
of his being guilty, What must I do to escape deserved punishment 
by pardon? And when he finally makes his appearance in the court- 
room, he is allowed the services of a lawyer to plead his cause, to 
defend him, to prove his innocence, if such proof can be obtained, 
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or, should the criminal’s guilt be undeniable, to furnish material on 
the ground of which the greatness of his crime under the prevailing 
circumstances is diminished, in order to procure the mildest punish- 
ment possible. And when all work is completed and all &vidence 
obtained in regard to the guilt or innocence of the accused one, then 
the final sentence is pronounced. 

We, my friends, you and I, and all representatives of the human 
race in the whole world that ever have lived, now live, and ever shall 
live, find our likeness in the accused man of whom I have spoken. 
The whole world really is but one vast prison-house, in whose halls 
and cells millions and millions of prisoners walk to and fro, chained 
with the bondage of sin and awaiting their being called from the 
prison-house into the courtroom before the Judge, for Hebr. 9, 27 
we read: “It is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment.” 

Now the prisoner before the civil court may be innocent and 
because of his innocence may be acquitted, liberated. But among 
the prisoners I am now speaking of, meaning all men on earth, there 
is not one who is innocent; they are all guilty, and the judge before 
whom they are to appear is no one else than the Almighty God, who, 
knowing all their evil doings and searching the very bottom of their 
hearts, cannot be deceived. Such being the case, can there be ques- 
tions of greater importance than these: How may I escape punish- 
ment? What must be done to satisfy the Judge? How can I be 
justified before Him whose eyes are flaming fire, and who is holy, 
righteous, and just? 

My friends, the parable narrated in our text furnishes a plain, 
clear answer to this all-important question : — 


HOW IS A SINNER JUSTIFIED BEFORE GOD? 
I answer : — 
1. Not by his own virtues; 2. By grace through fath. 


le 

“And He spake this parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others.” The Lord 
Jesus here tells us of a certain class of people that were gathered 
in His presence, and who thought that they were righteous. Prob- 
ably there were others near by that were publicly known as wicked 
persons. And in the conversation which arose in regard to these 
people it became evident that the people of whom our text speaks 
considered themselves far better than these, perhaps mentioning with 
pride their own goodness and virtues, and despising the others, and, 
as the Lord says, “they trusted in themselves,” they made much ado 
about their own virtuous lives, they built their hope on their own 
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righteousness, and, should death have stared them in the face at that 
moment, they would have been ready and prepared, at least in their 
own estimation, to face the Judge and answer His questions. Now, 
my dear friends, do you think they were on the right path? Our 
Lord Jesus has an entirely different opinion of this matter. In order 
to convince them of the dangerous ideas they were entertaining, He 
tells them of two men going up into the temple, one a self-righteous 
Pharisee, as they were, and the other a wicked but penitent sinner, 
a publican. 

“Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with 
himself: God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, ex- 
tortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice 
in the week; I give tithes of all that I possess.” The Pharisees were 
a Jewish sect noted for their strict observance of the commandments 
of God and the tradition of the elders. They pretended to exhibit 
a greater sanctity than the other Jews. And we cannot doubt that 
they tried to live up to the very letter of the commandments, al- 
though they knew nothing of their real sense and true meaning. For 
instance, to kill one’s neighbor they correctly called murder, but to 
hate one’s neighbor, such hatred coming from the closet of the heart, 
they did not consider a sin against the Fifth Commandment. Thus 
they lived. And in this sense the Pharisee in our text could also 
truthfully lay claim to not being a murderer, an adulterer, a robber, 
or as wicked a man as the publican. Notice the crude idea this 
man has of sin. According to his belief sin is a gross, heavy trans- 
gression against the commandments of God, as murder, robbery, ete. 
That God searches the heart of man, that He in His commandments 
requires absolute purity of the soul, and that in His eyes every evil 
word, yea, every evil thought is sin, this man is totally ignorant of. 

But for the sake of absolving himself and claiming sinlessness 
for himself this man goes on to say that he has done more than the 
Law demands. “I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that 
I possess.” The Law of the Old Testament commanded fasting but 
once a year, but this man fasts twice in the week. The Law re- 
quired the giving of tithes, the tenth part of the profit gained from 
the products of the soil; however, not from all, but merely from 
certain products. This Pharisee gives tithes of all that the soil 
yields him. Now was he not a fine man? Could God ask any more 
of him? Must God not be fully satisfied with such an excellent 
example of virtue, righteousness, and charity? But the Lord Jesus 
says at the close of our story: “I tell you, this man (the publican) 
went down to his house justified rather than the other (the Phari- 
see); for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
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Now the race of Pharisees has not died out to the present day. 
We meet them in the very center of Christianity, very often in the 
midst of a Christian congregation. Did you ever hear some one say: 
“T never stole anything; I never cheated any one; I never killed 
anybody; I never committed adultery with my neighbor’s wife; I go 
to church every Sunday; I appear at the Lord’s Table; I am present 
at every congregational meeting; I contribute to the support of the 
Church and to missions, and that plentifully: I don’t see why I 
should not be an heir of eternal salvation?” As soon as you hear 
such a talk, remember you are dealing with a Pharisee, and if you 
hear this voice in your own heart, then the Pharisee is within you. 
Of course, we should not steal, we should not kill, ete. We should 
hear the Word of God, we should go to Communion, ete. But as 
soon as we think that by these works we are straightening out our 
account with God, obliging Him to accept us as a righteous people 
without spot or blemish, just so soon the Lord places us on the same 
level with this Pharisee, of whom He says: “I tell you, this man 
(the publican) went down to his house justified rather than the other 
(the Pharisee).” To show you that this is, indeed, the doctrine of 
the Holy Scripture, let me refer you to Gal. 3, 11:. “That no man is 
justified by the Law in the sight of God it is evident.” And if I 
should give you an advice, read St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
and also his Epistle to the Galatians. There you will find the doc- 
trine clearly and plainly set forth that no man is justified by his 
own virtues. 

2. 

“And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God, be 
merciful to me a sinner!” When the land of Judea was subject to 
the Roman empire, those to whom public taxes were paid were 
called publicans. These tax-collectors were known for their injustice 
and extortion against the people. They were publicly known as rob- 
bers and oppressors of the people, wherefore they were looked upon 
as the worst of men morally, and were classed with open violators 
of the law and criminals. The publican in our text was also one 
of this class of men, his conscience testifying to his manifold sins 
and transgressions. Unable to boast of his own righteousness and 
virtues, unable to enumerate any good works or deeds of charity, 
he is ashamed to step near to the altar, lest the strong hand of retri- 
bution of the almighty, just, and holy God smite him. He there-_ 
fore stands afar off; and, his conscience being heavily laden with 
the burden of an ill-spent life, he would not lift up his eyes unto 
heaven, but casts them down in shame and regret. 

Now is the Lord God pleased with such a life? Is it all the 
same to Him if a man sin or not? Certainly not! David says in 
the 5th Psalm: “Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wicked- 
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ness. The arrogant shall not stand in Thy sight. Thou hatest all 
workers of iniquity.” The Lord God is, according to His Word, 
a strong and jealous God who threatens to punish all that trans- 
gress His commandmeits. 

Will, then, the publican stand in His sight? The publican, who 
has nothing to show but his sins, so plain, so great, so well known 
to every one that the whole Jewish race points its fingers at him 
as a selfish creature, working for his own pocket, robbing their 
money, having not the least bit of love to his neighbor and no fear 
of God or man, will he stand before the judgment-seat ? 

He acknowledges his guilt, he pleads for mercy and cries: God, 
be Thou merciful unto me! But can God exercise mercy? Is He 
not holy? Can He forgive sins without a sinner’s rendering satis- 
faction? Does not Scripture say: “Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission’? How, then, can Jesus say that this man 
went down into his house justified? We shall understand Jesus 
when we remember that in the original Greek text this publican 
says: “God, be Thou reconciled unto me, a sinner!” He does not 
want God to forgive his sins without any satisfaction, without any 
reconciliation whatever, — he knows God cannot and will not do such 
a thing. But he also knows that satisfaction and reconciliation were 
to be rendered by the promised Redeemer, the Messiah, of whom 
Moses, David, and all the prophets of old had spoken, whom all true 
believers of the Old Testament had embraced in true faith, although 
He had not yet come, having received remission of sins through 
such faith and finally entered the eternal habitations of the saints 
above. Of this promised Messiah the publican had often heard in 
the synagogue, and leaning upon Him and pleading for mercy for 
His sake, he is graciously accepted by God, going down into his house 
justified. 

And so justification of a sinner before God at all times comes 
by grace, 2. e., as a gift, through faith in Christ. We, of course, do 
not look forward to the Messiah as the publican did. We now look 
backwards over 1900 years and there see in a lowly stable, in the 
distant village of Bethlehem, a child of whom the angel of God says: 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sins.” We see a child grow up in obedience to its earthly 
parents; we see the youth and the man walk in all piety and godli- 
ness, giving the best example a man has ever given, yea, fulfilling 
the whole Law of God, every commandment, to its minutest detail; 
we see Him healing the sick; we hear His powerful preaching; and 
finally we see this man giving His own life a sacrifice on the tree 
on Mount Calvary, — and for what purpose? St. Paul says 2 Cor. 5: 
“God was in Christ, reconciling. the world unto Himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them.” That was the Messiah to whom 
the publican looked forward; that was the Messiah of whom we hear 
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in the Gospel message, who gave His life a ransom for many, who 
paid the price the holy and just God does and must ask for the re- 
demption of the world. And now His perfect obedience to the com- 
mandments of God, His perfect atonement for the sins of the world 
God. offers freely to every one in the Gospel, in His Word. There- 
fore St. Paul says: “By grace ye are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves; it is a gift of God; not of works, lest any man 
should boast.” You should not, my friend, after you have gained 
the conviction of your own sinfulness, try to render satisfaction 
yourself by leading a better life; that will never make things done 
undone; that would be walking side by side with the Pharisee. Nay, 
do as the publican did: smite your breast and say: “God, be merci- 
ful unto me, a sinner! God, be reconciled unto me through Christ, 
the chief and only Reconciler, Mediator and Redeemer! To Him 
I cling; His blood and righteousness, His sufferings I embrace as 
having been endured for my sake, for my benefit, for my salvation.” 

And then you shall be acceptable before God; then you need 
not fear, on departing this life, to enter the courtroom of the heav- 
enly Judge. Though the devil accuse you and the Law and your 
conscience be the witnesses of your guilt, you have a powerful Law- 
yer, an Advocate, of whom St. John says: “If any man sin, we have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous. And He 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.” And this your Advocate will stand 
by you, plead your cause, and procure your liberation by reason of 
His meritorious work on Calvary. Commit your cause into His 
hands, and be ever ready to say: 


My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness ; 
Dressed in His righteousness alone 
Faultless I’]] stand before the throne. 


Amen. HES Res 


Sermon on Numb. 10, 1—10. 


(Bell Dedication. ) 


We have here an interesting bit of ancient church history re- 
lating to the externals of the worship of God’s ancient covenant 
people. During their memorable march through the desert extending 
over forty years the children of Israel were not without their public 
services. God had constructed for them a church suited to their 
circumstances: a portable church, that could be taken up and moved, 
as the vast caravan of the pilgrims to Canaan moved in the wake 
of the cloudy and fiery pillar. This church was the tabernacle. 
There all the sacrifices of Israel were offered; it contained the sacred 
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vessels and furniture, and also the sacred books of the people. The 
tabernacle, however, differed from our modern churches, amongst 
others, in this particular, that the worshiping congregation did not - 
enter it, but gathered around it. Later, when the Israelites had 
taken up their permanent homes in the Promised Land, many fea- 
tures of their public service were changed; e. g., a stationary church 
was built on Mount Zion, in the forecourts of which the worshipers 
assembled. But one feature, which had already marked their public 
service in the desert, was not changed: the means for assembling 
the congregation for worship. This was effected by means of two 
silver trumpets prepared according to special directions from the 
Lord. Whenever the congregation in the wilderness was to be con- 
vened for divine service, the two sons of Aaron the highpriest, Eleazar 
and Ithamar, stepped out into the open space before the tabernacle 
and drew long and clear blasts from their silver trumpets, sending 
the clarion call to the four points of the compass, and as the sound 
went echoing through the vast camp, the Israelites began to stir in 
their tents, and soon the worshipers began to arrive, reverently ap- 
proaching the tabernacle and standing at a respectful distance to 
await the manifestation of the Lord. These silver trumpets were 
used in a peculiar manner for special occasions, and their use was 
retained, and their number increased later when Israel had moved 
into its beautiful house of worship. 

In external things there exists a certain measure of liberty in 
the Christian Church, and the externals of Christian worship have,, 
accordingly, in the course of ages undergone marked changes. The 
silver trumpet is no Jonger used for convening worshipers in a church, 
but bells have taken their place. Rightly we apply to our bells what 
our text says concerning the silver trumpets of Israel, as the De of 
the Christian Sunday has done, who sings: 

To-day, on weary nations, 

The heavenly manna falls; 

To holy convocations 

The silver trumpet calls, 
Where Gospel light is glowing 
With pure and radiant beams, 
And living water flowing 
With soul-refreshing streams. 

Quite unexpectedly our congregation has, through the generosity 
of one of her former members, become the recipient of a church-bell, 
which we dedicate to-day to the use for which it was intended, the 
Summoning of the congregation to worship. Receiving this gift with 
gratitude to God and the distant giver, who, I am sorry to learn, 
does not enjoy the same abundant church privileges as this congre- 
gation does, and whom we should therefore in his comparative loneli- 
ness remember, while we sit down here to feast our souls, let us en- 
deavor to inform ourselves as to 
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THE OFFICE OF CHURCH-BELLS. 
Permit me to show 


1. The office which church-bells discharge to the community; 
2. The office which they discharge to the congregation; 
3. The office which they discharge to the minister. 


1. 


We take, first, the widest view of the office of church-bells. The 
sound of the silver trumpets in the Israelite camp was certainly 
heard beyond the confines of the camp. In their march to Canaan 
Israel passed through the territories of several heathen nations. 
There were the fleet Amalekites, with whom their first grave con- 
flict occurred. From Pisgah’s lofty height the princes of Moab with 
the sorcerer Balaam looked down upon the camp, and certainly also 
heard the call of the convocation trumpets. Later the Ammonites 
and the many heathen tribes in Canaan listened to the clear call of 
these trumpets. They were sounded, together with the war trumpets 
of rams’ horns, beneath the walls of Jericho; they were heard by 
the Anakim in the mountain districts. The heathen knew what their 
short fierce blasts meant: that was the call to battle for the host of 
the mighty God of Israel. They also learned soon to know what the 
long-drawn mellow sound meant, which broke upon their ears in the 
stillness of Israel’s Sabbath-mornings, and at the opening of the great 
passover, or in the glad harvest festivals, or when the priests an- 
nounced with ringing blasts the dawn of the Sabbath year. 

These silver trumpets thus proved to the heathen within reach 
of the tabernacle warning and urging messengers of the righteous 
and merciful God. They announced the presence among them of 
the great God, who had come to hold a reckoning with them, but 
who was even then willing to stay His avenging arm and to listen 
to their penitent confession and to admit them to heritage with His 
chosen people. ; 

For a like purpose a Christian congregation in our times has 
her church-bells. The presence of the means of grace in a certain 
community is a fact which deserves to be published from the house- 
tops. Sion, the prophetess of good tidings, is bidden: “Get thee 
up,” ete. Is. 40, 9—11. As the iron-tongued messenger from the 
church spire sends forth his sonorous call on a Sunday morning, or 
on any of the church festivals of the Church, it strikes the ear of 
many a child that has wandered from the house of its Father in 
heaven, and says: Wake! Wake! Come! Come back to thy Savior 
who has loved thee with an everlasting love; and who now summons 
thee to meet Him at the sanctuary of His grace. 

The Christian Church is not a secret organization, recruiting 
its membership under cover of concealed formulas, but it is the 
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most publie enterprise in the world. He who Himself asserted: “In 
secret have I spoken nothing,” also wants His followers to submit 
His teachings to all men’s free inspection and scrutiny. The bell, 
accordingly, which summons the stranger and foreigner from the 
household of God to the sanctuary, at the same time gives him some 
assurance, that what is thus publicly announced must be true, be- 
cause men rely upon its truth, else they would hide it. 

Nor is the Christian religion intended to benefit a certain class 
of men to the exclusion of all the rest. The apostle states: “There 
is neither,” ete., Gal. 3, 28. This comforting fact, too, is set forth 
by the church-bell, which is impartial in its invitation. Its sound 
goes out with equal force and earnestness to the rich and to the 
poor, to the virtuous and wise and to the unclean and foolish, to 
the high and to the low, to the learned and to the simple. In the 
world there are many differences of station, wealth, power, and effi- 
ciency among men, and there is in men of worldly mind a restless 
striving after greatness that bears down upon and wears out their 
fellowmen; but at the church door all men put their shoes from off 
their feet and stand on an equal footing before their Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier. The Church proposes to view all men as 
sinners, who are to be brought to a new and noble life by the power 
of ‘the Son of God. 

2. 


With this general message the church-bell also carries a special 
one to the members of the congregation. To them it speaks more 
in the form of a reminder than of a simple invitation. As peal after 
peal goes forth from that steeple, it is as if the roll of the congrega- 
tion’s membership were called. Like our secretary calls the roll of 
voting members in the narrower circle of the voting members of the 
congregation at the business meetings of the congregation, so our 
bell is calling the roster of households and souls for every service. 
From A to Z every member not necessarily detained should respond 
to the summons. The duty of public worship is with Christians 
a covenant duty, freely and willingly assumed by them on the day 
of their baptism and reaffirmed at confirmation. “Thou shalt sanc- 
tify the holy-day; we should fear and love God, that we may not 
despise preaching and His Word, but hold it sacred, and gladly hear 
it and learn it,” — that is the solemn reminder which the silver trum- 
pet carried to the Israelites, and which the bell now carries to the 
greater Israel of the spirit, the true children of Abraham, who, like 
Abraham, rejoice that by faith they have seen the day of the Son of 
God. Priceless privileges have been bestowed upon the members of 
a Christian congregation, and great would be the loss incurred by 
making light of these privileges. Most impressively, therefore, should 
the reminder be sent forth from the house where most of these privi- 
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leges are enjoyed, and most readily should the reminder be heeded, 
lest in the end even the bell in our steeple (comp. Hab. 2, 11) should 
be cited against the despisers of the means of grace as evidence that 
Christ had often wished to gather them as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but they would not. 

When the members of this congregation shall hear the bell, which 
we dedicate to-day to holy use, they should review their reasons for 
absence from the assembly of their brethren and sisters. If those 
reasons are found to be unrighteous reasons, may the peal from the 
steeple sound an alarm in the conscience of every one thus over- 
taken! If, however, the reasons are valid, may the sound of the 
church-bell carry to them a greeting from the sanctuary, assuring 
them that their brethren and sisters are remembering them in their 
prayers, and may they in their heart join the praying congregation 
in its pleading for mercy for all estates and avocations of men and 
for divine grace to bear up under all the trials and misfortunes of 
the present life. 

However, the outward exercise of Christian privileges, while it 
is certainly necessary, is not sufficient, unless it is accompanied by 
true inward piety, and an outward virtuous conduct. The congre- 
gation that is summoned to the house of the Lord should remember 
the holy indignation of the Lord, when He drove the desecrators 
from the Temple, and said: “It is written, My house is a house of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.” The members of the 
congregation should come to worship at this place not only as mem- 
bers of our local religious organization, but as members of that in- 
visible Church which we confess in the Third Article, when we say: 
“TI believe in the holy Christian Church, the communion of saints.” 
A righteous people whose lip profession receives in every instance 
and particular the full and able support of their practice in every- 
day life should here assemble at the call of the bell, in order that 
the enemies of the Word may have no ground to raise their oft- 
repeated charge of hypocrisy against the members of the Church. 

Thus employed, our new bell will add solemnity and beauty to 
all the glad and sad offices of the church. It will rejoice with those 
who do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Its cheering sounds 
will grace the bridal procession, and its muffled, broken tones will 
express the mourners’ grief. It will ring out the old, and ring in 
the new year. Its peals will be like a benediction from on high 
scattered upon the congregation as it enters and leaves the church. 


38 
Lastly, the church-bell discharges its office also to the minister 
of the congregation. When the silver trumpets sounded before the 
tabernacle and later at the gate of the temple, the highpriest and 
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his attendants proceeded to the sanctuary, there to perform their 
sacred duties. As the trumpets’ call was clear and unmistakable, 
all the instruction offered by the teacher of the congregation was 
to be likewise. While the lay members of the Church of Israel were 
required to be ready to hear, the teacher was to be ready to speak 
to them as God had directed him, both the solemn truths of the divine 
Law and the comforting truths of the Gospel. St. Paul says: “Even 
things without,” ete., 1 Cor. 14, 7—9. The same apostle requires the 
preachers of the Church “rightly to divide the Word of Truth.” 
There are many important duties connected with the pastoral office, 


but there is hardly another such important duty as the preaching of 


the Gospel. With the utmost clearness the pastor should set forth 
the Scripture given by inspiration of God, which is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
as the case of his hearers after careful survey may seem to require. 
He should proclaim the Law in all its relentless rigor, and the Gos- 
pel in its abounding sweetness. He should carefully weigh his words, 
and to that end measure his thoughts by the norm of Scripture. Ite 
should speak without fear of offending, when thus prepared, and 
without grudge of offering the grace of God too freely. And all his 
publie utterance should disclose a deep, sonorous, mellow sound of 
love. For “though he speak with the tongue of men and angels, and 
have not charity, he is become as a sounding brass, or a tinkling 
eymbal.” Upon him chiefly rests the K, of reinforcing the sum- 
mons of the church-bell. It shall have called the assembly together 
in vain, if he enters the pulpit unprepared by the study of Scripture 
and of his people, to say what behooves his vocation and what is 
needed by his parishioners, and the bell will call his hearers out 
in vain the next time. But every worshiper will leave satisfied, to. 
return again, if he has brought the hearts of his hearers in touch 
with the holy and gracious God, who speaks from the Holy Word. 
To the testimonies of the Lord expounded here, and the means 

of grace dispensed at this sacred place we invite again all who will 
with us cast their guilt upon the Redeemer and by faith walk.in His ° 
footsteps. May the invitation prove effectual in every instance, and 
may it receive the support of our lives. 

O make Thy Church, dear Savior, 

A lamp of burnished gold, 

To bear before the nations 


Thy true Light as of old. 
O teach Thy wandering pilgrims 


, By this their path to trace, 


Till, clouds and darkness ended, 
They see Thee face to face. 


Amen. 
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